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From the Editor’s Watchtower 

If you were Editor of the Journal, what would you do to make 
the first issue next fall a practical, interesting and attractive one? 
That is a question the Editor has been asking himself. 

The final decision, after consultation with a number of our 
readers, has been to devote the October issue to brief explanations 
and descriptions of significant innovations, experiments and prac- 
tices found successful in various progressive high schools through- 
out the country. It was felt that such an issue would bring to our 
readers a variety of practices and helpful, interesting ideas. We 
have secured the consent of Mr. Wilford M. Aiken, Chairman of 
the Commission on Relation of School and College of the Progres- 
sive Education Association (30-school-eight-year experiment), to as- 
sist us in assembling materials for this issue, since he has a wide 
acquaintanceship with experimental ventures carried on in various 
high schools throughout the country. We hope you will like it! 


———\— 
For the November issue, our Editorial Board is preparing a 


brief list of special books for the professional library of individual 

teachers in the various high school teaching fields. This should 

be of special interest and value to high school teachers. 
——_——_—o—_———_ 

Apparently a popular “R” is being rapidly added to the school 
curriculum—the Radio. For an interesting discussion of its pos- 
sibilities in a school system see the article in this issue by Eunice 
Kneece. 

—————_l—_—— 

As a means of “stock-taking” as this school year nears its close, 
how about asking yourself as a school executive the following 
question: Have I, as a school executive, seen growth on the part 
of those teachers and students with whom I have worked? And, as 
a teacher, this question: Have I, as a teacher, become a better 
teacher as a result of experimentation, practical experiences and 
professional growth? 


————— ( ——__— 
Since this is our last issue for this school year, we are wishing 
you a happy and profitable vacation. For some, it will probably 
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mean a trip to the National Education Association meeting in 
San Francisco; to a few select ones, perhaps, even a trip to Rio de 
Janeiro to the meeting of the World Federation of Education As- 
sociations; for others of you, perhaps, a summer study session— 
ideally—to replenish your reservoir of resources, ideas and con- 
genial friendships. Whatever your vacation may be, or wherever 
it may take you—may it be a happy and refreshing one! 


The New “Evaluative Criteria”’ 

The Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
has participated with other regional accrediting agencies in work- 
ing out the new “evaluative criteria.” These were tentatively used 
by the state committees of the Association in checking upon new 
schools applying to the Association and certain member schools 
that desired a check-up. No new school applying was kept out of 
membership, however, because of the new criteria. General com- 
ment of those who work with the new criteria was quite favorable. 

At the Southern Association meeting in Memphis the last week 
of March the “evaluative criteria” were widely, and on the whole 
favorably, discussed. The fraternal delegates from the Association 
of the Middle States and Maryland and from the North Central 
Association also spoke highly of the criteria. From the discussion 
and comments two suggestions stood out: 

1. The criteria will probably prove to be most valuable if the 
principals and teachers of high schools will use them in making 
ratings of their own schools. (North Carolina schools interested 
can obtain information from Dr. J. Henry Highsmith, Director of 
Instructional Service, State Department of Public Instruction.) 

2. Where a school is to be rated by outside experts who must 
spend two or three days examining the school, the expenses of 
evaluation are going to exceed by far any appropriation the South- 
ern Association will be able to make out of its present resources. 
This fact poses a serious question if the Association decides to use 
the criteria in evaluating schools even as often as once in three 
years. Ho.ianp HOvtTon. 


Educational News—Facts—Events 

The junior high school intra-mural program at North Platte, 
Nebraska, includes ninety-three per cent of the students in com- 
petitive sports and games. . . . The Board of Education at Ionia, 
Michigan, grants teachers a one-day absence with pay for the pur- 
pose of visiting other classes or schools. 

The 1938 Yearbook of the Department of Classroom Teachers 
reveals that lack of mental or emotional poise is often more haz- 
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ardous to both teachers and pupils than physical handicaps or 
diseases of the body. . . . Classroom teachers have recently been 
elected to legislatures in Indiana, Oklahoma, Minnesota, and 
California. 

T. S. Patrick, Teacher, Woodleaf High School, North Carolina, 
reports that a continuous program of stressing the proper care of 
their school building has worked very successfully. . . . The Pine 
Mountain School, Horton County, Kentucky, teaches “Community 
Service” by having its students visit and assist in the homes in the 
community. . . . In England, 9,600 schools now listen regularly 
to special school broadcasts. 

The St. Louis, Missouri, schools follow the definite policy of 
holding each teacher responsible for adapting instruction to in- 
dividual needs, rather than organizing homogeneous groups. . . . 
Prominent citizens at Wilmar, Minnesota, are being used as in- 
structors in an experimental program of evening classes for adults. 
. . . The tenth annual School Administrators’ Conference is sched- 
uled June 15, 16, and 17 at Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee. 

A. D. Abercrombie, Principal, Union School, Mountville, South 
Carolina, reports the successful operation of a “Student Govern- 
ment Plan” which has assisted materially in such school projects 
as orientation of freshmen, library improvement, home-room man- 
agement, public relations program, etc. ... The Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina, High School is experimenting with a remedial 
reading class composed of students selected by various teachers. 

A well-organized system of student “office pages” who carry 
mail, messages and other information and materials to the sixty 
rooms of the R. J. Reynolds High School in Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina, is reported by Marvin Ward, teacher in the school. . . . 
School boards and their employees are liable in cases of accidents 
to pupils being transported in only three states—Washington, New 
York, and California. . . . The entire photographic section of a 
forthcoming issue of Scribner’s Magazine will feature pictures of 
North Carolina. 


A Well-Rounded Educational Program 


Norris, Tennessee, maintains an educational program begin- 
ning with the nursery school children, continuing through the 
kindergarten, elementary school, secondary school, and including 
a general program of education for adults. Among the services 
for adults are a full-time library, educational motion picture pro- 
grams, general shop services, arts and crafts, health education, 
general cultural classes, recreational facilities, and commercial 
training. 











Happenings in High Schools 
KX 


Ideas for the Home-Room Period 


NEEDHAM G. BRYAN 
Principal, Middlesex High School, Middlesex, North Carolina 


A new type of home-room program is being used this year in 
the Middlesex high school. From 8:40 to 8:55 each morning the 
pupils meet in their home-rooms under the supervision of their 
home-room teacher. While not designed for that purpose, this 
period sometimes serves as a “shock absorber” for the first period 
classes when buses are late. During this period a topic which can 
be adequately covered in twelve minutes is discussed by the teacher 
or pupils. 

The topics discussed vary in nature to prevent monotony. One 
period each week is used to present to the group a current events 
topic. Another period is held open for the program committee 
of the home-room to fill in as it sees fit. The home-room may hold 
a group meeting, bring in an outside speaker, or have an amuse- 
ment program using student talent. At the regular meeting of 
the high-school faculty, certain selected topics are tentatively sched- 
uled for a month in advance. A few examples of topics are: how 
to make a long-distance call, how to send a telegram, budgeting 
time, how to treat a burn, etc. 

A recent survey showed that the pupils seemed well pleased 
with this plan and offered suggestions for still better programs. 
Since it is the desire of the faculty to have the pupils assume the 
greatest responsibility, these suggestions will be used. In selecting 
any topic, the needs and interests of the pupils are always care- 
fully considered. 


Noon at Blooming Prairie 


JAMES M. WESTBY 
Formerly Superintendent, Blooming Prairie, Minnes: ta 


The noon hour often presents a knotty problem for the prin- 
cipal and teachers, particularly in a rural consolidated school. 

The faculty at the Blooming Prairie, Minnesota, high school, 
solved this problem by developing through the students a well- 
organized program of recreation and play following a genial, whole- 
some lunch period. The noon hour was divided into two parts: the 
lunch period and the recreational period. The lunch period was 
made a happy, sociable event by placing it in charge of the stu- 
dents under the guidance of teachers. The students made all ar- 
rangements for this period, deciding what rules of conduct should 
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be observed, who should be responsible for the appearance of the 
cafeteria, when the meal was to be finished, what form of enter- 
tainment should be provided during the meal, etc. A radio in the 
room furnished keen enjoyment. 

Following the lunch period student committees planned games 
and other entertainment for the recreational period. The school 
grounds, the gymnasium, library, music room, as well as other ap- 
propriate rooms and necessary equipment were made available. 
Touch football, basketball, volley ball, tennis, horseshoe, boxing 
and wrestling were some of the more active games in which certain 
students were interested. Checkers, reading, a student orchestra, 
and occasional dancing appealed to others. 

On days when everyone needed to stay in the building because 
of inclement weather, movies were shown, short skits prepared by 
members of the noon-hour drama club were presented, and selected 
numbers were given by the student orchestra. By keeping this pro- 
gram on a student-interest basis it has gradually eliminated disci- 
plinary problems, built up school morale, revealed talent for ath- 
letics, drama, music and other activities, contributed to the stu- 
dents’ personalities and has been a vital factor in keeping some 
students interested who otherwise would have dropped school. 


Pupils Criticize School Program 


BERTHA RONNIE 
Activities Director, Simmons Junior High School, Aberdeen, South Dakota 


The faculty at Simmons Junior High School, Aberdeen, South 
Dakota, recently used pupil reactions and opinions as a means of 
analyzing the results of certain phases of the school program. A 
questionnaire was submitted to pupils through their home-rooms 
for the purpose of obtaining frank statements regarding activities 
of the school about which they might have opinions that would be 
of interest to the teachers. 

The questionnaire, which covered certain aspects of the home- 
room program, extracurricular activities, classroom work, and the 
relations between pupils and teachers, included such questions as 
these: What extracurricular activity contributed most to your 
progress this year? Why? What extracurricular activity has helped 
you least? Why? What class helped you most? How? What 
class helped you least? Why? Select the instructor (name not 
written down) who has contributed most to your progress and give 
the reasons for selecting him. 

Several daily activity periods were devoted to a discussion of 
the questionnaire in order to develop good pupil attitudes toward 
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it and to obtain the confidence of pupils so that they would give 
frank, thoughtful responses. The information and opinions which 
were obtained not only proved to be of considerable value to 
teachers in analyzing the effectiveness of certain phases of the 
school program, but the project also seemed to stimulate a closer 
understanding between pupils and teachers. 


Knowing North Carolina 


ELEANOR COVINGTON 
Teacher, Sanford High School, Sanford, North Carolina 


As a specific means of acquainting our high-school students in 
an American history class more definitely with our state, we studied 
North Carolina in a special unit of work. 

A study of the physical and geographical phases of the state was 
made, using maps and travel talks by students, teachers and local 
people. This was followed by a study of the state flag, flower, 
motto, bird, and a collection of the state songs and poems on 
North Carolina. Next, the early history of the state was devel- 
oped through using pictures, historical readings, and talks by local 
people. 

Throughout the unit, each student gathered material for a 
North Carolina scrapbook. Each scrapbook contained a map of 
North Carolina, the state flag, the state song, and a summary of 
the early history of the state. The students selected additional sub- 
jects they wished to develop. One girl showed the story of dress 
from the earliest period up to the present day. A boy, who had 
been a page in the legislature, made a splendid book on govern- 
ment. One athlete showed the development of football, using 
many illustrations. A girl had a splendid book on furniture and 
houses, bringing out clearly the contrast in the first log huts of 
the colonists and a modern home of 1939. The progress of educa- 
tion in North Carolina was especially well developed in a number 
of scrapbooks. Subjects stressed by other students included trans- 
portation, communication, inventions, Indians, and industries. 

A significant outcome of the study was that students expressed 
a desire for a semester’s course in North Carolina history. 


De-Emphasizing Home Study 


RAY TOWNSEND 
Principal, Ossining Junior-Senior High School, Ossining, New York 


Educators realize that modern ways of living make effective 
home study on the part of high school students a difficult problem. 
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At Ossining Junior-Senior High School we have a six-period 
day, exclusive of the activity period, with a time length of fifty 
minutes for each regular period. Periods are divided in a flexible 
manner between the customary recitation procedures and directed 
study. 

After careful planning we found that the offerings of the school 
could be scheduled in five periods, with the exception of three or 
four subjects. This was done in order to free teachers during that 
one special period (first period in the day) so they would be avail- 
able for individual conferences, remedial group instruction, or for 
special supervised study activities in their subject fields or in home- 
rooms. 

Our efforts over a period of some three years to thus de-empha- 
size home study through an intensive program of supervised school 
study is apparently serving its purpose well. 


Conferences at Chapel Hill 

The annual meeting of the North Carolina School Board As- 
sociation will be held in Chapel Hill on Thursday, May 4. 

The North Carolina Education Association, the State Depart- 
ment of Education and the University of North Carolina will 
jointly conduct a Professional Relations Institute at Chapel Hill, 
June 15, in connection with the first summer session. 

The annual Southern Conference on Education will be held 
at Chapel Hill June 21-22, with “Guidance” as the central theme. 

The Rural Education Conference will be held June 29. A 
special Committee of the Department of Rural Education of the 
North Carolina Education Association will assist in preparing this 
program. It will appeal both to teachers and school administrators. 

A Conference on Safety Education will be held July 6. Dr. 
Herbert J. Stack of the New York Center of Safety Education will 
be the leading speaker. 


Summer Sessions 

The first summer session at the University of North Carolina 
is from June 8 to July 18; the second, July 19 to August 26. 

Duke University Summer School opens on June 12. There will 
be two terms of six weeks beginning June 12 and July 24, respec- 
tively, and a summer quarter ending August 26. Most of the work 
will be on the graduate level distributed among the fields of edu- 
cation (five divisions), English, botany, and economics, French, 
history, mathematics, political science, psychology, religion, sociol- 
ogy, physics, and zoology. 
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by remote control 


program of an inter-class series of broadcasts 


at Senior High School, Greensboro, North Carolina. 


A French class goes on the air in the first 





From a Radio Program to a City-Wide 
Project 


EUNICE E. KNEEOCE 
Director of Radio Activities, Greensboro Public Schools, Greensboro, North Carolina 


KX 
HEN WBIG, in 1936, invited the Greensboro Senior High 
School to institute a series of weekly fifteen-minute radio 
programs, who could have foretold that in the brief span of less 
than three years such a radio program would lead to a city-wide 
project? 

When the Dudley High School Mixed Chorus (colored) sang 
the last note of Wagner's “Pilgrims’ Chorus” the evening of May 
25, 1938, our public relations series for the school year ended; not 
only had the taxpayers of Greensboro enjoyed a worthy investment 
in “this great corporation called the public school system” but the 
entire listening area of WBIG had heard one hundred radio broad- 
casts by administrators, teachers, interested citizens, and students 
themselves. These programs were regular features, covering a va- 
riety of types and topics, and did not include the “actuality” broad- 
casts—our Social Standards Conference, mid-term commencement, 
and special chapel programs—which were broadcast by remote con- 
trol. 

PuRPOSE OF Our RApio BROADCASTS 


In this series, thirty-five broadcasts were public relations pro- 
grams which presented both various school activities and pertinent 
problems of vital concern to parents. These broadcasts included 
practically every possible form—talks, interviews, dramatizations, 
panel discussions, and music. A series of twelve weekly broadcasts 
was sponsored by the Vocational Educational Department under 
the supervision of Mr. Q. E. Mathis, through the joint cooperation 
of the Rotary and Altrusa Clubs of the city, for the purpose of pre- 
senting to students important factors in choosing a vocation. Six- 
teen programs were given by the elementary schools under the 
direction of Mrs. Chrystal Bachtell, the Supervisor of Public School 
Music, and were based upon units of classroom work. 

To stimulate better club programs and at the same time to give 
more students the educational experience of appearing before the 
microphone, sixteen inter-club broadcasts were presented by re- 
mote control from the senior high school. An inter-class series of 
twenty-one broadcasts, designed to develop creative thinking among 
students and to enrich the classroom work in various departments 
of study—particularly English, science, and the social studies were 
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given. We hoped that by stretching experimental fingers in a 
venture of this type we might discover possibilities for a similar 
series in the future. 

It cannot be assumed that all of the objectives for a program 
of radio broadcasting, which for a period of time included a fifteen- 
minute program a day, were realized nor that every program justi- 
fied the time and effort which it required. Sometimes there was 
criticism—but criticism which proved to be constructive. 


OuTCOMES OF EXPERIMENTAL BROADCASTING 


The outcomes of this experimental broadcasting are being evi- 
denced as time passes. Only the future can determine its real 
value. Among the more valuable results which have already been 
seen are: First, it tended to make administrators, teachers, and stu- 
dents more radio-conscious, thus paving the way for a program of 
expansion. Secondly, it involved not just Senior High School, 
Central Junior High, Gillespie Park, and Lindley Junior High, as 
formerly, but all the various school units, thus making the radio 
project one which gave opportunity to pupils of all age levels. 

In the third place, it proved that our local school system might 
prepare and present radio scripts which would help to meet the 
needs of an inadequate curriculum, thus pointing to a considera- 
tion of the development of a series of broadcasts on modern prob- 
lems to be presented during the second semester of the current 
school year. Lastly, it presented certain needs, if the use of radio 
by the schools were to be most effective and if the radio activities 
throughout the school system were to be properly coordinated. 


GOALS FOR A PROGRAM OF RADIO RECEPTION 


The first task of the radio director, whose appointment took 
effect in September of the current school year, was to set up certain 
goals for a program of radio education in the Greensboro Public 
Schools. Since every school, both white and colored, throughout 
the system is equipped with a receiving set and since five schools 
have a loudspeaker in every classroom, it is only logical that an 
effort should be made to increase the use of radio as a classroom 
tool as well as to teach discrimination for the child’s home listen- 
ing. Hence, at the initial meeting of the principals, supervisors, 
and directors in the fall three major goals for radio reception were 
presented. 

These goals were (1) to accept radio as an educational tool to 
be used as any other instructional tool such as maps, globes, vic- 
trolas, or educational films (for until a teacher can regard radio 
as a part of her teaching equipment she will not be able to adjust 














“Speak for yourself, John” is being rehearsed by the Senior High School Radio 
Workshop, over the amplifying system, for its initial performance over WBIG. 


“Where will the Munich Settlement Lead?” is the topic of a panel discussion led 
by a History VI student following Town Hall’s first broadcast of the season. 
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it to its proper place in the classroom and broaden her teaching 
techniques to use it effectively); (2) to teach boys and girls stand- 
ards of appreciation for radio programs which will enable them to 
bridge the gap between the classroom and life itself; and (3) to 
cooperate with parents in the matter of the child’s home listening 
in order that the school and the home together might become a 
guide-post in the child’s growth in radio appreciation. 


ORGANIZATION PLANS EFFECTED 


This year, the Radio Council was reorganized to include (1) an 
executive committee vested with the authority to determine the 
radio policies of the school system and to serve in an advisory ca- 
pacity; (2) a radio chairman in each school unit who would serve 
as a key teacher in his or her building; and (3) the appointment 
of special radio committees, including a publicity committee, a 
research committee, and a committee to develop a series of broad- 
casts on modern problems. 

The extent to which the other recommendations are put into 
effect will depend largely upon the enthusiasm and efforts of the 
radio chairman in each school. Although it is the classroom 
teacher herself who must ultimately decide whether a particular 
radio program contributes to the needs of her pupils, the radio 
chairman, who is acquainted with the objectives for the use of 
radio and who is able to judge a good program, can exert influence 
toward a more effective use of radio in that school. 


MEANS OF PUBLICIZING RADIO PROGRAMS 


An attractive radio bulletin board, a radio column in the school 
newspaper, a copy of Radio Guide in every school library, and a 
schedule of NBC, CBS, and local educational features which are 
distributed at regular intervals, are specific means of keeping our 
faculty and students informed about programs which may be uti- 
lized by the classroom teacher. 

At the Senior High School a radio form announcing the daily 
program of the American School of the Air is placed on the faculty 
bulletin board for the convenience of teachers and for the student 
operator who sends the programs into the classroom on the “split 
second” at which they begin. Each teacher, both white and col- 
ored, in the Greensboro system has an individual copy of the 
American School of the Air manual. When feasible, advanced 
mimeographed material concerning educational broadcasts is made 
available to teachers. 

A schedule of the NBC Great Plays, for instance, was given to 
English teachers; pamphlets of The World Is Yours were given to 
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science teachers; mimeographed material concerning the back- 
ground and issues of the programs of The Town Hall, in which 
Senior High School has a paid membership, is made available to 
social science teachers each week; and through the courtesy of 
WBIG, special releases of such valuable series of programs as The 
Columbia Workshop, Americans at Work, Immigrants All, Ameri- 
cans All, The Peoples’ Platform and The Mercury Theater (when 
the Orson Welles program was taken by WBIG), New York Phil- 
harmonic Symphony, and other CBS programs are given to the 
director of radio activities who in turn passes on the information 
to those concerned. 


Rapio CLuss AND RADIO APPRECIATION 

The Senior High School Radio Appreciation Club, organized 
last fall under the direction of Miss Virginia Cohoon, makes 
special use of advanced material in carrying out the chief purpose 
of her club; namely, that of raising the standard of radio appreci- 
ation. Through understanding the influence which radio exerts 
upon their speech, their ideas, their standards, and particularly 
their attitudes, these boys and girls have set as their objectives for 
the year not only better and more purposeful listening for them- 
selves but also acquainting other boys and girls with worth-while 
radio programs. 

It is the plan of the Radio Council to use the Radio Apprecia- 
tion Club in assisting the publicity committee, headed by Miss 
Cathleen Pike, in arranging a radio exhibit. Among other things 
. this exhibit will include typical pieces of activity work done in the 
schools as a result of radio listening. 

In order that our schools might have a basis upon which to em- 
phasize the need of furthering our radio objectives, the research 
committee, under the direction of Mr. Herbert Hucks, Jr., and the 
radio chairman of each of the junior high schools, is conducting a 
survey of the listening habits of boys and girls in the junior and 
senior high schools of the city. It is hoped that the evidence ac- 
cumulated will not only make every student and teacher more 
radio-conscious but will insure a greater sense of responsibility for 
cooperation between the school and the home in the matter of the 
child’s home listening. 

Evidence of the growth of this feeling has already been ex- 
hibited by two Parent-Teacher groups, McIver and Gillespie Park, 
when a recent meeting was devoted to a consideration of the listen- 
ing habits of the child. 

Perhaps one of the most effective ways of developing radio ap- 
preciation in the Greensboro system has been through pupil par- 
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ticipation. It is the aim of the newly organized Radio Workshop, 
sponsored by Miss Aleph Cason, to provide students with an op- 
portunity to see how broadcasts are built by actually preparing 
and presenting the scripts themselves. 

This club gives the student practical experience in the writing 
of scripts, making sound effects, and appearing before the micro- 
phone. Those who heard “Speak for Yourself, John,” a radio 
adaptation of Longfellow’s The Courtship of Miles Standish, as it 
was presented by the Workshop can appreciate the value of a club 
whose activities are a challenge to student initiative, originality, 
and ingenuity. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE MODERN PROBLEMS SERIES 

The Radio Workshop is only one of the channels through 
which students may receive this training. All the schools of the 
city are invited to participate in our weekly public relations broad- 
casts. At the beginning of the second semester of this year the 
Departments of Social Studies in the junior and senior high schools 
began sponsoring a series of experimental broadcasts on modern 
problems. Some of the problems studied were safety, communica- 
tion, transportation, housing, crime, social security, dictatorship 
versus democracy, conservation, and recreation. 

The objectives of this series as outlined by Mrs. Blanche Smith, 
chairman of the committee, are (1) to enrich the course of study 
in the social sciences, (2) to increase the student’s awareness of the 
social, political, and economic forces which are influencing his 
life; (3) to give the students an opportunity to share in building - 
a unified series of broadcasts; and (4) to encourage the use of radio 
as a teaching aid. 

Thus it may be seen that by having a limited radio budget, by 
coordinating the radio activities of the various schools, and by 
working with the endorsement of the entire school executive staff, 
there is a good chance that our goals may be ultimately realized. 


Distributive Education in Middlesboro, Kentucky 


A course in distributive education is being offered in the Senior 
High School at Middlesboro, Kentucky, for juniors and seniors 
who expect to go into salesmanship when they complete high 
school. Students enrolled in this curriculum take two academic 
subjects and one occupational subject. For the fourth high school 
credit they spend some time each day working in a business estab- 
lishment. The purpose of the course is to prepare students for 
salesmanship. 











A Counseling Program for the Voluntary 
Withdrawals 


RICHARD D. ALLEN 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Providence, R. I. 


KX 


N EVERY senior high school there are many pupils who will 
jj in school for only a short time. Some will soon reach 
sixteen years of age and leave of their own choice, as soon as legal 
compulsion is removed. Others must leave because of economic 
pressure as soon as they can find employment. Still others will be 
permitted by their parents to leave as soon as they fail, become dis- 
couraged, have disagreements with teachers, or are unable to ar- 
range programs to their complete satisfaction. Often inability to 
dress well, to “keep up with the Joneses,” or to be in the classes 
with their chums, will determine whether pupils remain in school. 
The attitudes of pupils and their families are the most important 
factors in the problem. With N. Y. A. assistance, most of those 
who really want to stay in school can do so. 


Factors INFLUENCING WITHDRAWALS 


The number of pupils who withdraw before graduation varies 
with the type of community, the type of school, the facilities for 
differentiation, and the attitude of the administration of the school. 
Naturally, a wealthy community or a residential section will not 
have as many V. W.’s as a poor section or an industrial district. 
A school of the traditional college preparatory type which has 
failed to develop facilities adapted to the individual differences 
and needs of students will undoubtedly have a much higher ratio 
of withdrawals. Distance, crowded conditions, and opportunities 
for employment are also important factors determining the rate 
of school leaving. 

Doubtless the most important fattor that can be controlled by 
the school is the attitude of the administration toward pupils who 
leave before completing their highschool course. Some principals, 
counselors and teachers apparently assume a fatalistic attitude, con- 
vinced that little if anything can be done about the matter. They 
feel that it is a matter that should be left entirely to the discretion 
of the parents and in which the school has little or no concern. 
Many administrators are so busy with other problems which de- 
mand their attention that they are unable to take an active inter- 
est in the welfare of the pupils who are leaving school. 

In some schools the principals and teachers have been amazed 
to find that they are losing as many pupils or more each year through 
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withdrawals as through graduation. “They fold their tents like the 
Arabs, and silently steal away.” The departure is usually noted by 
a clerk who informs the parents that the pupil has left school, or 
sends a form letter to say that “If the notice is not answered within 
a few days it will be assumed that the pupil has left school. In such 
a case, however, the parents are requested to return the pupil’s 
books and other school property.” Principals and counselors should 
always require an “exit interview” with both pupil and parents 
or refer the case to a visiting teacher for investigation. 

During the past twenty years, the conditions governing the 
withdrawal of children from school have changed materially. In 
1920 in Providence it was discovered, much to the surprise of the 
administration that, although the ninth grade pupils outnumbered 
the eighth grade more than one-third of the grammar school grad- 
uates failed to register in the high schools. The increase in the 
ninth grade was due to parochial school graduates and tuition pu- 
pils from out of town. Inquiries sent to twelve cities in the same 
population group as Providence failed to reveal any reliable statis- 
tics regarding the number or proportion of withdrawals. Schools 
were not even conscious of the problem fifteen years ago until 
Alexander Inglis aroused interest in the problem. 


StupIES OF STUDENT “WITHDRAWALS” 


One of the first studies made of withdrawals during the high 
school course was made in the Commercial High School in Provi- 
dence in 1922. The study indicated that the graduating class con- 
tained only one out of eleven pupils who had entered four years 
previously. Not all of the missing pupils withdrew from high 
school,—some transferred to other schools, some moved out of the 
city, some were accelerated, others were retarded a year,—but never- 
theless, the raw figures are sufficiently striking to deserve attention. 

About six years ago, the old Technical High School in Provi- 
dence was condemned, and the Commercial High School, with two 
old buildings as annexes, was converted into a Central High School, 
operated on two shifts. Under such conditions, a heavy toll of with- 
drawals was expected. The faculty of the school did not become 
seriously concerned about the number of withdrawals, because 
only two or three pupils in each class were affected. All were 
amazed, however, to discover that nearly 1,000 pupils had dropped 
out of the school during the first term, and nearly 600 in the sec- 
ond term out of a school of approximately 4,500. The reorganiza- 
tion in mid-year, with one class graduating and another entering, 
further tended to obscure the real situation. 
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Since that time an accurate study of withdrawals from the en- 
tire school system has been made. A “Cause of Leaving Report” 
has been filled out by the counselor for each pupil who has left 
the public schools before graduation. Whenever possible, the par- 
ent was invited to have an interview with the counselor before 
the pupil was permitted to leave school. If this was not possible, 
a note from the parent or a telephone call was expected, and if 
that was not possible, a visit to the home was made by one of the 
visiting teachers. As a result some of the following conditions were 
shown in 1937: 

1) The number of withdrawals from the junior high schools, 
boys, 407, girls, 249, total 656. 

2) The number of withdrawals from the senior high schools, 
boys, 689, girls, 608, total 1,297. 

3) Causes of withdrawals. (See Special Note). 


Special Note: 


Of 1,953 pupils who voluntarily withdrew from school in 1937, 
427 said that they needed work, and of these 330 had secured work 
before they left school, while 142 expected to find work soon. Con- 
sequently, approximately one-fourth of the pupils either had work 
or were in need of immediate jobs. Four hundred thirty-three, or 
approximately one-fourth, left during the summer without an exit 
interview with the counselor, and consequently it was impossible 
to determine accurately the causes or conditions. Approximately 
one-sixth of the group, 328, gave personal illness, illness in the fam- 
ily, needed at home, or preferred to stay at home, as reasons for 
leaving school; and 425, a little more than one-third, said that 
they were not interested in school and preferred to remain at home. 

This provides a general picture of the size and nature of the 
problem of voluntary withdrawals, especially in the senior high 
schools. 


NEw REGIONAL HIGH SCHOOLS 


Fortunately this fall, after many delays, two new Regional 
Senior High Schools have been completed which, together with 
the present Central High School and the Classical High School, pro- 
vide adequate housing and educational facilities for the entire 
senior high school population. Under the crowded double sessions, 
it seemed utterly impossible to provide facilities and services that 
could meet the needs of many pupils for whom withdrawal from 
school was largely a matter of time. Since there was little chance 
of their being able to complete the course, and the distant goal 
of a diploma was denied them, there seemed to be little immediate 
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advantage for them in remaining in school even though many of 
them could not obtain employment. 

Even the assistance provided by the N. Y. A. program of work- 
ing scholarships, although it helped 400 young people last year to 
remain in school, was not sufficient to tempt many others to make 
the additional effort. There is some satisfaction, however, in know- 
ing that through the N. Y. A. program and the Providence High 
School Scholarship Fund no worthy ambitious boy or girl was ac- 
tually forced to leave school because of the lack of car fare, cloth- 
ing, lunch money, and other small necessities. 

The new Regional High Schools are within walking distances 
of the homes of practically all of the pupils. Programs of physical 
education, recreation and social experience supplement the regu- 
lar school work, and individual programs with a wide range of 
choices of electives under the guidance of trained counselors pro- 
vide adequate facilities to meet the individual needs, interests, abili- 
ties and prospects of most children of senior school age. 

These facilities should help materially to reduce the number of 
V. W.’s from the senior high school. Obviously, the problem will still 
remain but it will be less acute and the teachers and counselors will 
not feel so helpless in trying to deal with the problem. The num- 
ber of drop-outs will still depend upon the type of the community, 
and the effectiveness with which the school administration and the 
guidance staff deal with the problem. 


NEED FOR ADAPTING THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 


The usual procedure of organization in the senior high schools 
has been to make no differentiation between the pupils who expect 
to leave before graduation and those who have every prospect of 
remaining in school to complete the course. They have studied the 
same subjects in the same classes with their more fortunate or am- 
bitious fellows. Previous studies indicate that the school-leaving 
group is not inferior in intelligence, but has a wide range of ability 
and scholarship that is only slightly warped toward the lower range 
in academic ability. Consequently, these pupils are to be found 
in most of the non-college sections in grades 10B, 11A, and 11B. 
Their programs usually include English, social studies, and biology, 
with one or two elective subjects, gymnasium and health, and Eco- 
nomic and Social Problems, the official name of the group guid- 
ance course. 

As long as these temporary members are mixed with the 
permanent students, any attempt to provide additional services 
for them will be difficult to administer. If, however, they are 
grouped together in class sections, the various curriculums of the 
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core subjects, the instructional materials, and the methods of in- 
struction can be adapted to meet their interests and immediate 
needs. This must be done in such a manner that there will be no 
stigma or embarrassment. It seems obvious, however, that gradua- 
tion requirements, units designed to prepare for the advanced units 
in higher grades, and other more remote considerations can scarcely 
be effective in motivating instruction for temporary students. 


SUGGESTED PROGRAM ADAPTATIONS 


One of the most obvious and sensible measures in adapting the 
school program to meet the needs of these children appears to be 
to revise some of the units of the core subjects in order to replace 
the less practical and useful units with others of more immediate 
importance and utility. Such a revision must also be accompanied 
by delegating the instruction of these classes to teachers of broad 
experience, with a knowledge of the problems of youth, and with 
special training in guidance, employment problems, and mental 
hygiene. 

Such a plan is in effect for the first time this term in each 
of the three Regional Senior High Schools. Two teacher-counselors 
have been selected, a man and a woman, for each school. All have 
had guidance experience or training and have demonstrated their 
interest and ability in this field. Each will teach two sections of 
10th grade pupils in English, social studies, and Economics and 
Social Problems (Guidance). 

Since the classes are recruited from the pupils whose prospects 
of remaining in school are poorest, this program of five periods 
in English, five in social studies and two periods in guidance will 
mean that each of these pupils will spend practically half of his 
school time under one of these trained teacher-counselors. It is 
only reasonable to expect that if pupils who are to remain in school 
six terms should meet their counselors twice a week in regular 
class exercises, then those who are to spend possibly only one term 
or even less should have six times as many contacts with their coun- 
selors each week as their more fortunate classmates. 

Between these two extremes of twelve periods and two periods of 
instruction per week with the counselor, other variations are also 
possible. For instance, a pupil might take guidance and social stud- 
ies, or seven periods per week with the counselor; or he might take 
guidance and English, which would also be seven periods; or it is en- 
tirely possible that, if program conflicts prevented assignment to 
guidance classes, a pupil might make all of his contacts with the 
counselor through English and social studies, a total of ten periods a 
week. The flexibility of this program, making possible two, five, 
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seven, ten or twelve periods of instruction with the teacher-coun- 
selor, can be accomplished without any increase in the cost of in- 
struction. It is a program made possible entirely through internal 
reorganization, and it does not require additional personnel or in- 
structional expense. 

As we have already indicated, the classes are recruited from the 
pupils whose prospects of remaining in school are poorest. This 
does not mean that they are pupils inferior in ability, achievement 
or social status. It is possible for counselors in the junior high 
schools, from their knowledge of the abilities, home background 
and intentions of children, to indicate those least likely to remain 
in school. If a pupil should change his mind the nature of the 
differentiation in methods and materials of instruction in English 
and social studies is not of sufficient importance to constitute a 
serious handicap to any pupils who might later decided to com- 
plete their course. The chief point is that the teachers will be ex- 
pected to use these subjects as vehicles for guidance and for study- 
ing the interests, background and needs of the students. 


PROCEDURES IN SELECTING STUDENTS 


The procedures of selecting pupils for these classes are quite 
simple. All ninth and tenth grade pupils have indicated their plans 
regarding school for the next term or year by means of question- 
naires and interviews. The tenth grade counselors have formed 
four class sections of thirty or forty pupils, each composed of pu- 
pils who will probably leave school during the term or year. Boys 
and girls are about equal in number in these sections as in other 
groups. In scheduling English and social studies classes, the coun- 
selor may arrange for two of these sections to meet at the same 
time. This makes it possible to shift all of the girls to the class 
taught by the woman counselor and the boys to the class taught by 
the man if a differentiation on the basis of sex is desired. This per- 
mits a narrowing of the range of interests for class discussion. This 
differentiation on the basis of sex is still optional and experi- 
mental because of the importance of avoiding all possible dan- 
gers of stigmatizing the pupils in these classes. Children do not 
like to be spoken of as “potential drop-outs,” “children who will 
probably not be able to graduate,” or “children who are intending 
to leave school.” As far as the other pupils are concerned it is suffi- 
cient for them to know that he was fortunate enough to have the 
same teacher in group counseling, English, and social studies. Since 
practically all of the counselors retain at least one class in some 
subject other than group counseling, this is not an unusual pro- 
cedure. 
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At first, it was thought to call these groups “pre-employment 
classes,” but finally it has been decided not to use any name what- 
ever. In most of the grades there are enough sections to require 
more than one class counselor. For this reason there is nothing un- 
usual in the arrangement by which some counselors have more, 
and some fewer group counseling classes. Wherever two or more 
counselors share the responsibility for the counseling program of 
a grade, one is designated as the chairman or class counselor, and 
the others as assistants. There may be no difference in experience, 
training, salary or ability indicated by such a designation. The de- 
tails of the program are mentioned only to emphasize the fact that 
every possible means has been taken to avoid stigmatizing the classes 
composed of pupils who will be among the first to withdraw. 


OTHER STEPS TAKEN 


The next step was to select from the English and social studies 
curriculums the units of most immediate importance, postponing 
those with deferred values. In place of the discarded or postponed 
units, the teacher-counselor may introduce units with guidance 
values as an integral part of both of the core subjects. Group 
guidance units, autobiographies, interest histories, accounts of 
work experiences, reports of visits to stores or factories, debates 
on current occupational problems, readings in the field of biog- 
raphy, occupational monographs, and other similar projects and 
materials can be used to vitalize, broaden and enhance the cur- 
riculums of these subjects. The group counseling periods should 
provide opportunities for the administration of tests of interests, 
attitudes, adjustment, personality, aptitudes, and achievement 
which may be used to discover any potential or unsuspected mar- 
ketable abilities, or any handicaps which must be overcome or ad- 
justed. 

In short, since these young people are to be in school for only 
a brief period, we must help them to make the most of it. Let us 
obtain an accurate picture of the present and potential assets of 
each student, and use this information to help him toward a better 
occupational and social adjustment both in school and in the com- 
munity. Such information should be helpful in arranging pro- 
grams in evening or vocational schools and in planning leisure 
activities. When these pupils are ready to leave school, the assistant 
counselor (who has also been the teacher of English and social 
studies), becomes the liaison officer between the school and the Cen- 
tral Placement Office. He completes and compiles the record of the 
pupil so that it may help him obtain suitable employment. This 
same counselor in the day school will be the counselor in the eve- 
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ning school, and will follow up the pupil between the ages of six- 
teen and twenty-one years, much as the other counselors do for 
the graduates. 


FoOLLOw-uP OF “WITHDRAWALS” 


This problem of the follow-up of V. W.’s from school has re- 
mained one of the unsolved problems in the administration of a 
guidance program. It has always been possible to follow up the 
graduates of the senior high schools at the end of one, three, and 
five years, because the pupils have been prepared for their part 
in the program by filling out questionnaires, by the discussion of 
follow-up studies of previous classes as part of their group coun- 
seling instruction and by making the whole follow-up procedure 
an integral part of the work of the class reunions and the alumni 
association. The follow-up studies help the counselors to know 
the results of their efforts. 

With the drop-outs it has been a different story. There has been 
no provision for inviting them to the school affairs sponsored by 
their former classmates. Many of them have failed to register in 
evening schools because of the distance of such facilities from their 
homes, and because of inadequate provision for following up the 
drop-outs and making sure that they were welcomed and pro- 
vided for in the evening school program. 

When the new evening schools open in each of the Regional 
High Schools, the teacher-counselors who have specialized in the 
problems of pupils who are likely to withdraw from school will be 
designated as counselors in the evening schools. One of their day 
school duties is to have an exit interview with each pupil who leaves 
the school from any of the counseling groups of other counselors. 
Thus all of the boys who drop out of school will have an exit inter- 
view with the boys’ counselor, and also the girls, from whatever 
grade they withdraw, will have an exit interview with the girls’ 
counselors. 

In this interview the counselor acts as an outpost of the Central 
Placement Office. Most of these counselors have already served a 
training period of at least one term as counselors in the Central 
Placement Office. This has brought them into direct contact with 
opportunities for employment, they know the procedures of the 
Placement Office, and they are on the alert for marketable skills and 
abilities that will help young people to secure and hold their first 
job. 

In the search for such possibilities in each child, they will have 
been aided by the tests of aptitudes and achievements, and by the 
interest and personality inventories given in the group guidance 
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classes, as well as by the personal information which they have se- 
cured from their many contacts with their pupils. The inventory 
of marketable skills and abilities, which is part of the procedure 
in registering candidates for placement, provides a splendid op- 
portunity to point out the values of evening school training in a 
very practical way. Moreover, it is planned to provide in the new 
evening schools a “balanced program” of recreational and social ac- 
tivities to supplement the daytime employment and educational 
programs of students. There is no reason why an evening school 
program should be “all work and no play.” 

The day schools have well-developed programs of student activi- 
ties. Unquestionably, as recreation and health have become part of 
the curriculum of the day schools, they must likewise become an im- 
portant element in the evening school program. If this goal is ac- 
complished, the transition from day school to employment and eve- 
ning school under the same counselor should become gradual and 
natural. Moreover, the counselor’s position in the evening school is 
such that continuity of contacts is assured, and the annual follow-up 
studies of all drop-outs between the ages of sixteen and twenty-one 
can be accomplished without undue expense or labor. In this way 
for the first time, the community is able to hold someone responsible 
for the guidance and adjustment of out-of-school youth between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-one. 


PROVISION FOR RETURNING TO SCHOOL 


Obviously, many of the decisions of young people involve not 
only school-leaving, but sometimes also returning to school. Much 
can be done to make it easy for young people to return to school 
if there has been a change in their own attitudes, or in the condi- 
tions which brought about their decisions to leave school. Through 
the special counseling program provided in the Regional High 
Schools, pupils who are temporarily out of employment may return 
to their classes without embarrassment or serious maladjustment. 
Much of the content of the classes in English, social studies, and 
group counseling is not of a sequential nature, and many of the 
elective subjects in art, music, various shops, and home-making are 
similarly not dependent upon continuity as would be the case in col- 
lege mathematics, foreign languages or science. 

It has often been possible through special programs to permit 
pupils who are looking for work to enter school late, in order that 
they may apply at the employment offices early in the morning. The 
close relationship between their counselors and the Central Place- 
ment Office makes it possible for the counselors to place their cards 
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in the active file so that they may be eligible for employment op- 
portunities without leaving school. 


SPECIAL MEASUREMENT Devices UseEp 


At present there is in Providence a research project conducted 
by the Research Division of the United States Employment Service 
with grants from the American Youth Commission, the Social Se- 
curity Board, and the Rhode Island Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Board. The testing procedures for employment, the job- 
analysis studies, and the employment and personnel techniques 
developed by this research staff are being made available for the 
service of the students in these pre-employment classes. Practically 
all of the students in these classes are being tested, not only in 
basic skills such as reading, spelling, language usage, arithmetic 
and vocabulary, but also in finger dexterity, and mechanical apti- 
tude with the wiggly blocks, the Detroit, the O’Rourke and the 
Minnesota Mechanical Aptitude Tests, the O’Rourke and the 
Minnesota Clerical Aptitude Tests, the Cleeton Vocational Interest 
blank, the Home Mechanics Test, and other similar instruments. 

In this way every possible attempt is being made to discover pos- 
sible marketable skills, abilities and interests. Experience has shown 
that employers are eager for evidence regarding the special abilities 
of young people. All such evidence becomes a valuable selling point 
in the child’s favor when he is registered in the Placement Office. 
One of the greatest difficulties in the school Placement Office is 
the lack of objective evidence of skills because so few of the pupils 
have had any previous work experience. As time goes on, it should 
be possible to secure objective evidence as a result of the try-out ex- 
periences in the various subjects of the school curriculum and ac- 
tivities of the school, as well as through tests which will be of great 
value in helping young people to bridge the gap between school 
and employment. 

In the past, it has been claimed that half of the pupils in our 
senior high schools left by the back door almost unnoticed, “un- 
honored and unsung.” The present attempt is to utilize all avail- 
able facilities for the study, guidance, adjustment and assistance of 
these less fortunate pupils. The present plan does not increase costs 
or personnel; it merely adapts the curriculum, the program and the 
personnel of the school for the more effective service of the students. 





The most impressive thing about man is his ability to change 
his ways; the most depressing thing about him is the poor use he 
makes of it. —Harold Benjamin, Director, College of 

Education, University of Colorado. 





What Is a Good High School? 


J. HENRY HIGHSMITH 


Director, Division of Instructional Service, State Department of Public Instruction 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


K* 


HAT IS a good high school? To find an answer to this 

question the six regional accrediting agencies in the United 
States combined their forces and efforts in an enterprise called the 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards. 

When the word “good” is used it suggests both quantity and 
quality. In the past, the efforts to evaluate a school have dealt 
largely with factors such as length of term, number of teachers and 
students, pupil-teacher ratio, teachers’ salaries, number of library 
books, and equipment for laboratory work. The criteria, there- 
fore, were largely quantitative. Many school men and women have 
been convinced for some time that standards for accreditment of 
schools should be less quantitative and more qualitative. 


DEVELOPMENT OF EVALUATIVE CRITERIA 


The Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards devel- 
oped certain evaluative criteria which can be used successfully in 
working out the answer to “What is a good high school?” These 
criteria as presented in the 1938 edition, Evaluative Criteria, rep- 


resent the results of several years of experimentation and succes- 
sive refinement. 

In their first form they were based primarily upon abstracts of 
approximately 2500 research studies, dissertations, committee re- 
ports, treatises on secondary education, and similar material. Suc- 
cessive revisions and improvements have resulted from the judg- 
ments of experienced educators in all parts of the country and 
upon experience from an intensive try-out in 200 selected second- 
ary schools in the country. 

The manual How to Evaluate a Secondary School contains a 
full account of the derivation and validation of the material found 
in Evaluative Criteria. The publication Educational Tempera- 
tures explains how to picture a school graphically after being 
evaluated. 


FEATURES OF A Goop HIGH SCHOOL 


A good high school is one which provides for or is character- 
ized by a number of features. One school may differ widely from 
another, but when measured properly it will be found to have the 
following essential characteristics: 
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A. A Philosophy and Objectives. A philosophy of education is 
absolutely essential. Each school is quite at liberty to work out 
and to formulate its own educational philosophy, but it should 
and must be clearly stated, for the reason that the philosophy of 
a school indicates the aims or objectives, and the objectives will 
necessitate the selection and adoption of means for the realization 
of those objectives. As stated in Evaluative Criteria, page 6, 


The school should be free to determine this philosophy for itself to the extent 
that it promotes the principles and spirit of American democracy. Every school 
should be able to justify any marked variation from generally accepted prin- 
ciples. The stated philosophy of education should be associated with and be 
made fundamental to the educational program of each school. This philos- 
ophy should be made specific in a statement of objectives. Without such a 
statement of objectives growing out of a sane philosophy, a school leads an 
aimless life. 


First of all, then, a good school is known by its philosophy and 
objectives and these should be evaluated in terms of adequacy 
when judged with respect to the “nature of the pupil with whom 
it (the school) has to deal, the needs of the community which it 
serves, and the nature of the American democracy of which it is 
a part.” 

B. Consideration for the Community. A good high school can- 
not perform its function without taking into account not only its 
own school population but the whole population. All basic data 
about pupils, parents and community are essential and must be 
considered in the school’s evaluation. 

The guiding principles in dealing with this area are found in 
Evaluative Criteria, page 11, as follows: 

The school exists primarily for the benefit of the boys and girls of the com- 
munity which it serves. The type of people, their vocations and interests, 
their tendencies and prejudices, their abilities, their racial characteristics, their 
hopes and prospects regarding the future, their customs and habits, the simi- 
larities and differences of groups within any community, are different from 
those of other communities. The school should know the distinctive charac- 
teristics and needs of the people and groups of people of the school community, 
particularly those of the children. But every school community inevitably is” 
interrelated with other communities and is a part of larger communities, par- 
ticularly the state and nation. The school therefore should adapt its general 
philosophy and specific purposes to its own community and to the larger com- 
munities of which it is a part. 


C. Curriculum and Courses of Study. What type of curriculum 
is characteristic of a good high school? What courses of study 
should be developed and what use should be made of them? “The 
curriculum and courses of study should be chiefly concerned with 
the orientation, guidance, instruction and participation of youth 
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in those significant areas of living for which education should sup- 
plement the work of other institutions. As stated in Evaluative 
Criteria, page 20, 

The results of the learning process should include (1) factual information or 
knowledge; (2) meaning and understanding; (3) abilities to do—knowledge 
and understanding combined with skill; (4) desirable attitudes—scientific, 
social, moral and others; (5) worthy ideals, purposes, appreciations and in- 
terests; and (6) resultant intelligent participation in general life activities. 


D. Pupil Activity Program. This is coming to be one of the 
most clearly distinguishing characteristics of a good high school. 
When you know the extent to which pupils participate in school 
government, what goes on in home rooms, the school assembly, 
and school clubs, what publications there are, what physical activ- 
ities are provided for and how pupil activities are financed, you 
have one of the fundamental bases for evaluating a high school. 

E. Library Service. The heart of a good school is a good library. 
A good library is impossible without a trained staff and an abun- 
dant supply of books of the right kind. 

F. Guidance Service. This is an important characteristic of a 
good high school today. What is guidance? What must be done 
to provide for an adequate guidance program? How does a guid- 
ance program operate? The evaluations on this section are: 

How effective has the guidance program been in promoting better in-school 
relationships on the part of pupils? 

How effective has the guidance program been in promoting better post- 
school relationships on the part of pupils? 


How effective has the guidance program been in making pupils more self- 
reliant? 


G. A Good School Has Good Instruction. Good teachers give 
good instruction. Some of the essential qualifications of the 
teacher deal with personality, character, knowledge or scholarship, 
ability to teach, inspirational leadership, and the spirit of human- 
ity. A good school will be judged by the extent to which the in- 
structional program accords with the philosophy of education to 
which the school subscribes, and the extent to which the instruc- 
tional program meets the needs of the community and the pupil 
population. 

H. Outcomes Which Characterize a Good School. The question 
is constantly asked—what results are being achieved and how valu- 
able are these achievements? A good school, as the result of the 
entire educational program, will give evidence that pupils have 
made definite progress in the development or attainment of such 
desirable attitudes and appreciations as critical-mindedness, open- 
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mindedness, scientific-mindedness, concentration, tolerance, crea- 
tiveness, self-respect and self-integrity, respect for the personality 
and intelligence of others, respect for law and constituted author- 
ities, achievement of desirable ends by proper and orderly means 
and methods, cooperativeness, social-mindedness, reverence, appre- 
ciation of beauty in nature and art, appreciation of good workman- 
ship, readiness to enjoy life and to participate in its activities, love 
of home and home relationships. (See Evaluative Criteria, page 
83.) 

I. The Staff. An adequate school staff with professional train- 
ing and worth-while experience with high personal and instruc- 
tional qualifications is essential to the operation and maintenance 
of a good school. (See Evaluative Criteria, pages 85-100.) 

J. The School Plant. Mark Hopkins on one end of a log and 
James Garfield on the other may have been sufficient for a college 
at one time, but a good school today depends upon a good school 
plant. Such a plant makes possible the varied services demanded 
of a modern high school. If any superintendent or principal wishes 
to think through his situation with reference to his school plant 
he will be greatly assisted in his study of the problem by the dis- 
cussion in Evaluative Criteria, pages 101-116. 

K. School Administration. A good school does not just happen 
to run itself. Effective administration is essential. In a good 
school, administration will include the organization of the staff, 
the supervision of instruction, the supervision of non-instructional 
services, business management, and school and community rela- 
tionships. The administration is good or bad in terms of the ade- 
quacy of “the understanding by the administrative staff of the edu- 
cational task and of the problem to make it effective as judged by 
the needs of the community and the school population and by a 
philosophy of education based on democratic principles.” 


THE OpporTUNITY AND THE PROCEDURE 


If one wishes to measure or evaluate his school, the suggestion 
is made that he: (1) read, study and comprehend How to Evaluate 
a Secondary School; (2) read, understand and apply the Evaluative 
Criteria; (3) make a picture of his situation as suggested in Educa- 
tional Temperatures. Such attempts to evaluate high schools will 
result in stimulation on the part of school men and women every- 
where who are really desirous of establishing and improving the 
secondary schools. 








Home Economics Column 


Conducted by MARGARET M. Epwarps 





A Program of In-Service Teacher Education 


BERNICE ALLEN 


Field Teacher Trainer, Department of Home Economics, 
Woman’s College, University of North Carolina 


While the program of in-service teacher education is not a new 
one, it is a program of increasing importance since, with rapidly 
expanding home economics programs, additional personnel is be- 
ing provided in many schools to make teaching education a con- 
tinuing process. 


The major objective of organized in-service teacher training in any educa- 
tional program is the promotion of pupil growth through the intermediary— 
the teacher. The old type of supervision was represented by directing atten- 
tion to improving the techniques of the teacher. This frequently resulted in 
surface modifications. The newer type is directed toward improving the teacher 
as a person, her resources, strengths, and adaptability, and is the indirect 
method of improving the pupil. This type of in-service teacher education is 
more difficult than the former. A few of the characteristics desired in teachers 
include: 

a. A broad general education which gives a dependable base of culture. 

b. Thorough technical or specialized training in teaching her field. 

c. An understanding of the way children grow and learn and a real pleas- 

ure in watching growth without undue anxiety as to immediate results. 

d. Analytical ability in discovering what pupils need at any stage along the 

way.1 


A program of in-service teacher education must take into ac- 
count where teachers are in relation to these goals or character- 
istics. The following brief descriptions illustrate variations which 
supervisors find in teachers: 

a. A teacher who resents or fails to value supervision, who clings to her 
own patterns and leans on her own rightness. She needs help but does not 
know where to get it. The purpose of in-service teacher training with this 
teacher should be toward different levels of attainment of independence, that 
is, transfer of independent feeling of rightness (self-sufficiency) to other sources 
of rightness (seeing relationship and the larger view). b. A teacher who de- 
pends on the field teacher trainer, wants help, is anxious to improve tech- 
niques, and does improve them but she does not change as a person. She 
thinks of teaching as a kit of tools which she is eager to use more effectively 
and always wants devices. c. One who feels at home in her work, has a defi- 
note set of standards and values and tries intelligently to achieve them. She 
is a self-respecting workman and an asset to any school system. She values 
supervision and makes use of its possibilities in achieving her educational 
goals.1 


1 Itinerant Teacher Trainer in Home Economics, Dec. 1937, U. S. Office of Education. 
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The field teacher trainer or any principal or supervisor, in 
working with many teachers, must be able to discover underlying 
reasons for people’s actions. She must help the teacher to see op- 
portunities for growth and, like the teacher in working with pupils, 
she must find real pleasure in watching teacher growth without 
undue anxiety as to immediate results. 

The field teacher trainer can help the teachers with whom she works by— 

a. Making them responsible for a job which is enough bigger than the one 

previously carried to stimulate effort. 

b. Providing a chance for free discussion. 

c. Making a change of responsibility possible. 

d. Giving opportunity to experiment and try out new ideas.”1 


The field teacher trainer also recognizes that opportunity for 
participation must be provided if there is to be growth. This or- 
ganized program of in-service training definitely aids pre-service 
training at the Woman’s College of the University of North Caro- 
lina by bringing to the institution the results of the work of their 
graduates in teaching as a basis for better adjusting the pre-service 
program to the teacher’s needs. These contributions are made to 
the college through the individual closely connected with such a 
program by giving reports of field observations to both student and 
faculty groups and by providing descriptions of lessons and situa- 
tions as found in the field—including both strengths and weak- 
nesses of teacher—all of which can be analyzed with the college 
staff for improving pre-service training. 

In such an organized program, arrangements are made for the field teacher 
trainer to relieve subject matter teachers and resident teacher trainers for a 
short period of time, thus making it possible for them to visit teachers in the 
field. The insight gained through school visits enables college instructors to 
provide experience more closely related to life and home living and of types 


which student teachers as well as teachers in the field can use to vitalize their 
instruction.1 


After the field teacher trainer has had contacts with prospective 
teachers at the Woman's College, definite follow-up is made in 
the field. A major objective of this follow-up is to continue teacher 
education of the individual with special emphasis in the specific 
areas of weakness which the previous contact and college records 
indicate are needs, and to help her develop potential strengths. 

In-service training, through inspiration, can lead a teacher to a 
keener and more critical evaluation of her own teaching and can 
help to awaken an appreciation for self-arrangement and self- 
interpretation of her own personality as an effective aid in the 
teaching of home economics. 


2 Itinerant Teacher Trainer in Home Economics, Dec. 1937, U. S. Office of Education. 








Latin Column 


Conducted by J. Minor GwyNN 





Annual List of Recent Publications 


The Column again presents its bibliography of newer publica- 
tions in the classical field. The practice of previous years has been 
followed of giving only those which may be of special interest and 
aid to secondary school teachers. 

Not all publications are included, either as regards books or 
bulletins and periodicals. No information is furnished about 
newspaper articles of a specific or general nature, and usually ar- 
ticles from the classical journals are omitted. The author has not 
read all of the items listed, yet careful investigation prompts the 
feeling that the list is somewhat comprehensive and valuable in 
the form of suggested new aids, materials, and ideas for the high 
school Latin teacher. The basic period of time is the year 1938, 
although certain publications of both 1937 and 1939 are included 
because the date of release bordered on the beginning or end of 
the year. 


Baker, G. P. Augustus, The Golden Age of Rome. New York: Dodd, Mead 
and Co. 1937. Pp. 337. $3.50. With illustrations and maps. 

Bernstein, Leon. Flavius Josephus, His Time and His Critics. New York: 
Liveright. 1938. Pp. 382. With map and illustrations. 

Berry, Lillian Gay, and Lee, Josephine L. Latin—Second Year (Revised). New 
York: Silver Burdett Company. 1938. Pp. xvi + 434 + 92. $1.80. Eight 
new color plates and additional exercises. The Climax Series of Latin Texts. 

Chestnutt, H. M., Olivenbaum, M. W., and Rosebaugh, N. P. The Road to 
Latin. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co. 1938. Pp. xvi.+ 550. $1.40. 
A new edition, with additional exercises, notes, word derivation, Latin 
proverbs, etc. 

Clodd, Edward. The Story of the Alphabet (Revised). New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co. 1938. Pp. 209. $1.25. 

College Entrance Examination Board. Examination Questions in Latin and 
Greek: Seventh Series, 1931-1935. Boston: Ginn and Co. Pp. 127. 55¢. 
Daniels, Ernest D. Because of His Faith. Boston: Bruce Humphries, Inc. 1937. 

Pp. 256. $2.00. An adventure story of the Middle Ages. 

Donnelly, Francis P. Literature the Leading Educator. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co. 1938. Pp. 278. $3.00. 

Education. Volume 59, No. 4, December, 1938. Latin Number. Contains ten 
articles on various aspects of the Classics. 

Faure, Gabriel. Rome. (“Travel Lovers’ Library”). Boston: Hale, Cushman, 
and Flint. 1938. Pp. 200. $1.00. 

Forum, XCIX: 120-124, February, 1938. Alger, George W., “In Praise of Use- 
less Education.” 
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Frank, Tenney (Editor). An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome, Vol. III. 
Roman Britain, by R. G. Collingwood; Roman Spain, by J. J. Van Nos- 
trand; Roman Sicily, by V. M. Scramuzza; La Gaule Romaine, by A. Grenier. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1937. Pp. 664. $4.00. 

Geer, Russel M. Roman Civilization, Second Edition. New Orleans: Tulane 
University. 1938. Pp. vii + 194. $2.40. 

Guerber, Helene Adeline. The Myths of Greece and Rome, Revised by Dor- 
othy M. Stuart. London: Harrap. 1938. Pp. 424. 10s. 6d. Well illustrated. 

Gummere, John F. Comprehension Readings for Second-Year Latin. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman and Co. 1938. Pp. 60. 21. 

Harvey, Sir Paul. The Oxford Companion to Classical Literature. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1937. Pp. 462. $3.00. 

Henle, R. J. Latin Grammar for High Schools. Chicago: Loyola University 
Press. 1937. Pp. 183. $1.00. 

Higham, T. F., and Bowra, C. M. (Editors). The Oxford Book of Greek Verse 
in Translation. New York: Oxford University Press. 1938. Pp. cxii + 781. 
$3.00. 

Italian Tourist Information Office, 626 Fifth Ave., New York. Five booklets 
for the Latin shelf: 

The Latest Archaeological Discoveries in Italy 
Art in Italy 

Syracuse 

Taormina 

Byron and Shelley in Italy 


The Journal of Education, cxxi: 7f; January, 1938. Clem, Orlie M., “Close-ups 
of Good Teaching.” 

Kellett, E. E. The Story of Dictatorship from the Earliest Times till, Today. 
New York: E. P. Dutton Co. 1937. $1.75. 

The Library Quarterly, viii: 40-76, January, 1938. Reichmann, Felix, “The 
Book Trade at the Time of the Roman Empire.” 

Ludwig, Emil. Cleopatra, The Story of a Queen, Translated by Bernard Maill. 
New York: Viking Press. 1937. Pp. 342. $3.50. 

MacVeagh, Lincoln and Margaret. Greek Journey. New York: Dodd, Mead 
and Co. 1937. Pp. 270. $2.00. 

Mackail, J. W. Studies in Humanism. New York: Longmans, Green and Co. 
1938. Pp. viii + 271. $4.00. 

Magoffin, R. V. D., and Henry, M. Y. Latin—First Year. New York: Silver 
Burdett Co. 1938. Pp. xiii + 433. $1.48. A revision of the first-year text 
of the Climax Series. 

Sister Mary Immaculate. Sacred Readings in Latin and English. Toledo, Ohio: 
Superintendent of Catholic Schools, 1938. 40c. 

Mountford, J. F. (Editor). “Bradleys Arnold” Latin Prose Composition. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Co. 1938. Pp. xi + 443. $2.00. 

Mayer, Albert I., Jr. Olympiad. New York: Harper and Bros. 1939. Pp. 268. 
$2.00. A splendid story for boys, centered around sport. 

Rinsland, Henry Daniel. Constructing Tests and Grading. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. 1937. Pp. xvi + 323. Objective tests and especially good illus- 
trations from the field of Latin. 

Robinson, C. E., and Hunter, P. G. Roma, A Reader for the Second Stage of 
Latin. New York: Macmillan Co. 1938. Pp. xvi + 110. 7oc. 

Sanford, Eva Matthews. The Mediterranean World in Ancient Times. New 
York: The Ronald Press Co. 1938. Pp. xxi + 618. $4.50. 
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School and Society, XLVII: 521-528, April, 1938. Woody, Thomas, “Profes- 
sionalism and the Decay of Greek Athletics.” 

School Review, XLV: 695-701, November, 1937. Smith, Mary E., and Doug- 
lass, Harl R., “The Relation of High School Latin to Marks in the First 
Year of Arts College.” 

Service Bureau, American Classical League. New Materials as follows: 

No. 562. Questions designed to test the pupil's knowledge of the back- 
ground of Caesar’s Gallic Wars. Mason D. Gray; No. 563. The Magic 
Toga—a play on derivation. Charles I. Freundlich; No. 564. A Roman 
Forum of Plaster—practical suggestions. Mary M. Howard. 10c; No. 
565. Suggestions for Latin Club Initiation. 100; No. 567. Julius Caesar— 
an amusing “musical comedy” in three scenes. By a group of college 
students at Belhaven College. 10c; No. 568. The Game of Famous 
Romans. A “Make-it-yourself” card game. Lillian B. Lawler. 10c; No. 
569. A mid-term test on Virgil which will show the value of its study 
to the student, his parents, and his teachers. Lillian Corrigan. 10c. 

Wilson, Lillian M. The Clothing of the Ancient Roman. “Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Studies in Archaeology” No. 24. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 
1938. Pp. 191. $5.00. 

Wright, F. A. Three Roman Poets—Plautus, Catullus, Ovid. Their Lives, 
Times, and Works. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co. 1938. Pp. xi + 263. 
$2.65. 





Social Studies Column 


Conducted by A. K. Kinc 





Recent Social Studies Textbooks 


During the past year the editor of this column has received 
for examination and review a large number of recently published 
textbooks in the Social Studies. This month we are going to 
discuss very briefly the books we have received in the fields of 
American History, World History, Civics, Economics, Sociology, 
and Modern Problems. This discussion will not include all of 


the books which have appeared in these fields during the past year. 
We are simply passing on to you information concerning those 
books which have been sent to us by the publishers. 


AMERICAN HIsTORY 

Adams, James Truslow and Vannest, Charlest Garrett. The Record of America. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1937. Pp. xxiv + 941. 

Beard, Charles A., and Beard, Mary R. The Making of American Civilization. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1937. Pp. xv + 932 + xlii. $2.20. 

Canfield, Leon H., and Wilder, Howard B. and others. The United States in 
the Making. New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1937. Pp. ix + 842 + 
XxVii. 
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Barker, Eugene C., Dodd, William E., and Commager, Henry Steele. Our Nation’s 
Development. New York: Row, Peterson and Company, 1937. Pp. vi + 788 + 
xIviii. $2.20. 

Faulkner, Harold Underwood, and Kepner, Tyler. America, Its History and 
People. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1938. Pp. xiv + 866. $2.20. 

Hamm, William A. The American People. Boston: D. C. Heath & Company, 
1938. Pp. xx + 1054 + lIvi. $2.20. 


These six books illustrate very interesting tendencies in textbook 
making. They are all organized around from seven to nine big 
divisions; with the exception of the textbook by the Beards, these 
divisions are all designated “units”. The books by Faulkner and 
Kepner, and Adams and Vannest trace the political story of Ameri- 
ca from colonial days down to the New Deal. They then go 
back and devote topics to social, economic, cultural and diplo- 
matic history of the country, bringing each of these topics down 
to the present time. The books by Canfield and others, Parker 
and others and Hamm bring all phases of American History down 
through the Civil War. Then they devote separate topics to the 
economic, social, political, cultural and diplomatic developments 
since the Civil War. All of these books except the one by the 
Beards are generously supplied with teaching aids, visual aids and 
mechanical aids. An interesting innovation is introduced by Hamm. 
He uses no authentic historical pictures. There are more than 
150 drawings, cartoons, charts, graphs, diagrams and maps which 


have been supplied by a professional illustrator. With the excep- 
tion of The Making of American Civilization by the Beards it can 
be said that these books are all thoroughly modern. However, one 
can not truthfully say that they are streamlined since the smallest 
one contains almost 800 pages, and the largest over 1,000 pages. 


Worip History 


Pahlow, E. H. Man’s Great Adventure. (rev.) New York: Ginn and Company, 
1938. Pp. x + 766. $2.20. 

Urch, E. J. Scaling the Centuries. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1939. 
Pp. xxi + 838. $2.12. 


Here are two splendid attempts to make World History teach- 
able. Man’s Great Adventure is well written, beautifully illustrated, 
and generously equipped with teaching aids. As an example of 
textbook art it is one of the best which has come to our attention. 
The style of Scaling the Centuries is not quite as good as that of 
the previous book. However, it seems to be better from the stand- 
point of organization. It is well equipped with teaching aids, em- 
phasizing especially the acquisition of new words and terms. A new 
departure is the collection of all the authentic historical illustra- 
tions at the end of the book. The colored maps are also placed 
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at the end of the book. Within the main body of the narrative 
there are more than 125 drawings and maps sketched by a pro- 
fessional illustrator. Both of these books give special attention to 
the development of a time sense. 


Civics 
Young, J. S. and Barton, E. M. Growing in Citizenship. New York: McGraw- 

Hill Book Company, Inc., 1939. Pp. xx + 821. 

O'Rourke, L. J. You and Your Community. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 

1938. Pp. xxiii + 691 + xxii. 

These two books represent the most recent efforts to provide a 
satisfactory textbook for the course in community civics which is 
ordinarily taught in the last year of the junior high school. They 
are strikingly similar in organization. You and Your Community 
is divided into the following parts: Your Community and What It 
Does for You; Organization and Functions of Government; Getting 
and Spending Government Money; The Economic Life of Modern 
Communities; Some Problems of Our Economic Life; The World’s 
Workers and Their Work. Growing in Citizenship is organized 
around the following seven units: The American People and Their 
Basic Institutions; Community Activities and Social Ideals; Govern- 
ment of the People, By the People, and For the People; Working 
Together to Make a Living; The World of Work and One’s Place 
in It; Managing Our Lives and Finances. It is interesting to note 
that the first book emphasizes governmental finance, and the latter 
book emphasizes personal and individual finance. Both books are 
fairly well written, illustrated in the latest style and generously 
supplied with teaching aids and reference material. Many of the 
suggested assignments are scattered through the chapters of You 
and Your Community instead of being collected at the end of the 
chapter. In our opinion there is too much fine print in this book. 
Neither of these books is particularly attractive from the artistic 
point of view. 

ECONOMICS 
Atkins, W. E. and Wubnig, Arthur. Our Economic World. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1936. Pp. ix + 413. $1.68. 
Janzen, C. C. and Stephenson, O. W. Everyday Economics. (rev.) New York: 

Silver Burdett Company, 1938. Pp. xiii + 512 + xviii. $1.68. 

Michels, R. K. Economics: Basic Principles and Problems. New York: The 

Gregg Publishing Company, 1937. Pp. viii + 614. $1.60. 

Here are three different approaches to the organization and 
teaching of economics on the secondary school level. Economics: 
Basic Principles, and Problems follows very closely the old classical 
organization of the subject, beginning with consumption and then 
taking up in succession production, exchange, distribution, and 
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ending with a brief discussion of public finance and social reform. 
Everyday Economics attempts a more functional organization. How- 
ever, it too adheres closely to the classical scheme of consumption, 
production, exchange and distribution. The functional treatment 
is achieved by sub-dividing these main topics, and introducing more 
material dealing with governmental and economic reform. Our 
Economic World completely avoids the old classical scheme and 
builds its organization around the following five parts: The World 
at Work; The Individual and the Economic Order; Fundamental 
Economic Institution; Business Enterprise and Labor; Problems 
and Tactics of Control. These books are all thoroughly up-to-date 
from the standpoint of style, illustrations, teaching aids, and 
format. 
SOCIOLOGY 


Bogardus, Emory S. and Lewis, Robert H. Social Life and Personality. New 
York: Silver, Burdett Company, 1938. Pp. ix + 581. $1.80. 

Elliot, Mabel A., Merrill, Francis E. and others. Our Dynamic Society. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1935. Pp. viii + 380. $1.68. 

Gavin, Ruth Wood. Society Faces the Future. Boston: D. C. Heath, 1938. 
Pp. xiv + 656. $1.96. 


These three books illustrate clearly that there is as yet little 
agreement as to what should go into a sociology course on the 
secondary level. Social Life and Personality approaches the subject 
from the standpoint of the adjustment of the individual to his 


environment. Our Dynamic Society gives a cross-section of social 
institutions at the present time. Society Faces the Future approaches 
the problem in terms of the future adjustment of social institutions. 
The first of these books is compactly organized around three parts 
and ten units. The second has four parts and twenty-eight chap- 
ters, and the last one twelve units and twenty-seven chapters. 
Society Faces the Future is slightly better written than the other 
two. From the standpoint of teaching aids and illustration there 
is little choice among the three books. 


MODERN PROBLEMS 


Freeland, George Earl, and Adams, James Truslow. America and the New 
Frontier. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936. Pp. xxvi + 645. $1.60. 

Hilton, Eugene. Problems and the Values of Today, Vol. 2. Boston: Little 
Brown and Company, 1938. Pp. xvi + 679. $1.68. 

Kinneman, John A., Brown, Richard G. and Ellwood, Robert S. The American 
Citizen. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1936. Pp. viii + 562. $1.68. 

Walker, Edward Everett, Walter, Greenwood Beach, and Jamison, Olis Glen. 
American Democracy and Social Change. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1936. Pp. xxi + 687. $1.88. 


The study of Modern Problems is more unconventional and 
less traditional than any other social study pursued in the high 
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school. This is clearly illustrated by the four books listed above. 
They would all be valuable additions to the high school library, 
yet they have little in common when one examines the different 
organizations. America and the New Frontier takes the concept 
of the frontier and applies it to all of our social, economic, political 
and cultural activities today. It is organized around eleven units 
and twenty-nine chapters. A few of the chapter headings will give 
a sample of the type of material found in the book: Serving on the 
New Frontier; From Ox Cart to Rocket Engine; Americans at 
Play; Triumph of Science; Building the Ship of State; The Nation 
Serves Its People; Our American Ash Heap; World War Problems; 
The Pacific Islands and Asia. Problems and the Values of Today 
is more compactly organized, yet it is just as radical in its treatment 
of the subject. Its ten units are as follows: Adjusting Personality 
to Reality; The Place and Importance of Education; Economic 
Organization and Activities; The Common Man’s Present Outlook; 
Home and Family; Plans and Planning; “Sore Spots” in American 
Life; Providing for Security; People Needing Special Care; Looking 
Forward to Work and Vocation. The unifying theme in this book 
is the development of individual personality. The American Citi- 
zen is a more conventional type of book. It concentrates on govern- 
ment and political problems in the main, and bears some resem- 
blance to a junior high school civics textbook. However, it is in- 
tended for the senior high school, and cannot be accurately desig- 
nated a textbook in political science. American Democracy and So- 
cial Change is the best organized of the four books. Its ten units, 
each subdivided into from two to five topics, are as follows: The 
American People; The Development of American Institutions and 
Traditions; Public Opinion and Popular Government; The Ameri- 
can Standard of Living; Productive Enterprise and General Wel- 
fare; Rural Groups and Problems; Urban Groups and Problems; 
The Constitutional System; Financing Government; Political 
Trends and Philosophies; International Interests and Obligations. 
The style, teaching aids, visual aids and format of the last book 
also give it some advantage over the others. 


CONCLUSIONS 


A few generalizations with respect to trends revealed by text- 
books in the Social Studies appearing during the last two years 
are appropriate. (1) Textbooks in American History and World 
History are distinctly superior in style, illustrations, teaching aids, 
and format. The competition with which History is meeting from 
the other social studies may be in part responsible for this. (2) Text- 
books in the other social studies, Civics, Economics, Sociology and 
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Modern Problems are getting away from stereotyped organizations 
and giving a much more functional treatment of their fields. (3) 
Visual aids and teaching aids in all social study textbooks are 
showing a decided improvement. And finally (4) the great majority 
of Social Science textbooks profess to be written in harmony with 
the recommendations of the Commission for the Social Studies 
which reported in 1933. 





Catalog of Standard Tests 


The Bureau of Educational Research and Service, Department 
of Education, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, will have 
ready for distribution about May 20 a revision of its descriptive 
price list of standard educational test materials. Copies will gladly 
be sent free to educators interested in planning testing programs. 





From Other Journals 


Possible Economies in Pupil Transportation. Warp G. REEpER. The School Ex- 
ecutive. 58:31-32. April, 1939. 
The title of this article is self-explanatory. The study provides a summary 
of general conclusions from research studies dealing with various aspects of 
economical school bus transportation. 


Our Community Has Done These Things For Our Schools. MatrHew P. GaFF- 
NEY. The Clearing House. 13:333-335. February, 1939. 


Instead of outlining the contributions which the schools can make to the 
community, Superintendent Matthew Gaffney of the New Trier Township High 
School, Winnetka, Illinois, points out some of the things which a cooperative 
community can do for the schools. At Winnetka some of the direct contributions 
of local citizens include: purchase of $120,000 worth of school warants in a 
door-to-door campaign by students; services and addresses of local business and 
professional men in a vocation-information campaign; cooperation from doctors 
and dentists in school health activities; annual contributions from individual 
citizens to a fund for needy children; and cooperation from talented citizens 
in the program of school activities. The program which Superintendent Gaffney 
outlines in this article will be of service to any principal or superintendent 
who is trying to establish a closer working relationship between school and 
community. 


Radio’s Function in Education. 1. KettH TyLer. The Education Digest. 4:32-34, 
March, 1939. Condensed from Educational Method. 


There are three ways, according to the writer who is on the faculty of 
Ohio State University, of making effective use of the radio for educational pur- 
poses in our schools: first, set up a radio in the classroom to receive programs 
during school hours; second, give assignments to pupils for out-of-school listen- 
ing; and, third, build up a library of recordings of educational programs so that 
they will be available when they are wanted. The third method is being used 
more and more, particularly in the large schools. A number of the best radio 
educational features are described in this article. 





A Significant Research Study 


Abstracted by W. J. McKee 
Professor of Education in Extension, University of North Carolina 


KR 


HIS MONTH a comprehensive investigation is featured, an- 
"i dea sufficiently to reveal the techniques of classification 
and research, as well as the findings and conclusions. This study 
is timely, because of the widespread interest in curriculum revision 
and due to the fact that many of the county and city school sys- 
tems of our states, especially the former, should be contributing 
much more in this field than has been the case in recent years. 


A Survey of Courses of Study and other Curriculum Materials 
(Published since 1934)—Bernice Leary (United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior—Office of Education—Bulletin 1937, No. 
31—Published in 1938.) 

The United States Office of Education undertook a nation-wide 
survey of curricular publications issued by state, city and county 
school systems since 1934. The purpose of the survey was to re- 
veal current trends in curriculum thinking and planning and the 
prevailing tendencies in the form, content and organization of 
such courses. 

Of the 1660 courses collected, 203 were state publications; 1110 
came from city systems; and 347 from county ones. Courses were 
received from all but four states. California supplied the largest 
number (280). North Caroiina has only three courses listed, these 
being state department publications. 

As to the grade distribution of the curriculum materials, 908 
courses deal with the elementary grades, 699 with the secondary 
school, and 53 with all grades. As to school subjects, the classifi- 
cation includes General (317), Social Studies (335), English (200), 
Science (140), and Mathematics (130). In the newer fields, 
courses were submitted on Safety, Conservation, Consumer Edu- 
cation, Guidance, Library and Study, Motion Picture and Radio 
Instruction. 


GENERAL NATURE OF CURRENT CURRICULUM MATERIALS 


The problem was analyzed into ten sub-problems and these 
with the findings follow: 

(1) Agencies Responsible for Courses ef Study. Teachers play 
the most important role, being mentioned in 63% of the courses 
analyzed. There is a growing tendency to give direction to com- 
mittee work through competent local guidance or through cur- 
riculum experts. 
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(2) Basic Principles of Curriculum Construction. The applica- 
tion of research techniques to curriculum construction is meager. 
Less than 4% contain actual reports of research programs. The 
Madison, Wisconsin, Virignia and some other courses of study are 
built upon interesting experimental techniques. In a few southern 
states curriculum revision has been based upon community surveys. 

(3) Nature of Recent Aims and Objectives. There is a notable 
tendency to derive objectives from the activities and principles of 
social living. About two-thirds of the courses classify objectives 
as controls of behavior; 27% as the promotion of enriched living: 
21% as the development of personality. Specific objectives are 
stated in 42% of the total number of courses, but only 31% are in 
terms of pupils’ goals. 

(4) Organization of Courses of Study. The organization by 
single school subjects is most common, as only 12% have full or 
partial integration of learning activities. There is a cautious move 
in the direction of greater flexibility of content and toward the 
fusion of courses. Where units of work are emphasized they are 
largely developed in single subject matter fields. Fifty-three per 
cent of the courses have this type of unit organization. Only 24% 
have units of work based upon some aspect of human experience. 

(5) Materials of Instruction and Learning Experiences. A tend- 
ency to enrich learning experiences through extensive reading is 
noted particularly in courses organized into large units of work. 
As to types of reading materials, 63% list textbooks only; 50% 
list supplementary books; 39% give background materials for 
teachers and only 6% provide lists of free materials. In instruc- 
tional aids, 26% of the courses give visual materials; 7% maps, 
6% workbooks, 3% phonograph records and 2% radio. Com- 
munity resources are stressed in 12% of the courses. 

(6) Activities in Courses of Study. Approximately one-third 
(38%) of the courses carry no direct suggestion for pupil activities. 
About 46% of them emphasize activities involving doing and direct 
experiencing; 40% stress activities involving intellectual effort; 
34% emphasize creative activities, while 22% include drill activities. 

(7) Methods and Procedures. The most common teaching helps 
(42% of courses) relate to valuable ways of introducing or teach- 
ing units of work. The Morrison technique is frequently men- 
tioned and sometimes concretely illustrated. Eight per cent of the 
courses provide type lessons; 7% emphasize diagnostic and reme- 
dial procedures. Still less attention is given to individual guid- 
ance, and only 3% of the courses contain guidance for reflective 
study by students. 
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(8) Functional Quality of Courses and Their Flexibility. Only 
a small percentage (5 to 6%) of recent courses of study contain 
suggestions for adapting them to the needs of particular individuals 
or community groups. Varying the content is the popular means 
of such adaptation, with varying the teaching procedures ranking 
second, and flexible time requirements, third. A tendency toward 
using all three methods exists in reading. 

(9) Measurement of the Outcomes of Instruction. Less than 
11%, of the courses consider testing as essential and but 2% con- 
tain directions for making tests. Only 28% contain standards of 
attainment and these seldom in terms of standard norms. Aids 
for evaluating teaching procedures are casual in nature. Even less 
attention is given to the interpretation of testing programs. Only 
four courses report the use of prognostic tests, and but one course 
stresses cumulative records. 

(10) Innovations in Recent Courses of Study. The most common 
new emphases are: (1) organization of teaching content through 
unification, correlation, and integration or fusion of subject mat- 
ter; (2) larger relationship of objectives and activities to everyday 
living; (3) introduction of school problems growing out of eco- 
nomic, political and social changes; (4) increased attempts to make 
the curriculum more functional. 





Guidance Handbook 


Central High School, LaCrosse, Wisconsin, uses a mimeo- 
graphed guidance handbook as a basis for helping students plan 
their high school program. The booklet, a copy of which is given 
to each student, contains suggested programs for students with 
various interests and goals, interesting descriptions of courses, and 
an explanation of extra-curricular activities. In the back of the 
handbook there is a plan sheet where the student outlines his 
program for the four years of his high school course. Josephine 
Hintgen is director of vocational guidance at LaCrosse. 





Guidance Records at Tuscaloosa, Alabama 

A complete record for every child is maintained as part of the 
guidance program in the junior and senior high schools of Tusca- 
loosa, Alabama. Records of citizenship, honors, difficulties, teach- 
ers’ opinions, and pupil accomplishments are kept in an envelope 
which is sent with the child each year to his new home-room 
teacher. These records have proven of considerable value for 
guidance purposes. 











Reviews of Recent Books 





Books for Classroom Use 


Exploring the World of Science (New edition). CHartes H. Lake, Henry P. 
Harkey, and Louis E. Wetton. New York: Silver Burdett Company. 1939. 
Pp. ix + 710. $1.80. 


The new edition of this very informative and clearly written text is much 
more attractive than the old. Although the general plan has not been changed, 
many of the original illustrations have been supplanted by better ones; first- 
edition errors have been corrected; sections on recent developments in science 
and invention have been added; a 14-page glossary has been introduced; and 
the index extended. Reference lists have been lengthened and revised, and a 
more attractive cover prepared. One suggestion: it would have helped libra- 
rians and teachers in selecting new references for their libraries if these books 
had been listed with their publication dates. CARLETON E. PRESTON. 


COLEMAN, ALGERNON, An Analytical Bibliography of Modern Language Teach- 
ing, 1932-1937. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1938. $4.50. 

This is a continuation of the same author’s bibliography which covered the 
period from 1927-1932. It is a practically complete bibliography on modern 
language writings. The arrangement is very convenient and one may quickly 
find the materials he seeks. Huco Gipuz. 


Latin—First Year. Rate V. D. MAGOFFIN and MarcaAret Y. Henry. New 
York: Silver Burdett Company. 1938. Pp. xiii + 433. $1.48. 


This is a recent edition of the first-year elementary Latin text of the well- 
known Climax Series. The material in the main is the same as in former 
editions. The main addition comprises eight new color plates illustrating 
Roman life and civilization. J. Minor Gwynn. 


Latin—Second Year. Littian G. Berry and JosepnHine L. Lee. New York: 
Silver Burdett Company. 1938. Pp. xvi + 434 + 92. $1.80. 


This 1938 edition of the Climax Series for year II has been improved by 
the addition of some color plates and exercises. The text retains the attrac- 
tive appearance and format characteristic of this series. J. Minor GwyNn. 


The Development of Power. Eucene C. Witticx. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press. 1939. Pp. xiv + 643. (Tag board cover) $1.00. 


One of an illustrated series prepared for use in the laboratory schools of 
the University of Chicago, and the first designed to serve as text material for 
industrial arts work, apparently at senior high school levels, perhaps second- 
arily as reference material for courses in physics and social studies. 

CARLETON E. PRESTON. 


New Tests and Drills in First Course Algebra. W. W. Hart. D. C. Heath & 
Company. 1938. $.40. 


This tablet contains ninety-one tests and sixty-nine remedial drills which 
cover a year’s work in elementary algebra. Each fundamental knowledge and 
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skill is tested. Each test is brief and easily graded. Theré is provision on the 
back cover of the tablet for the pupil to keep a graphical record of his achieve- 
ment together with that of the highest score on each test in the class. 

These tests might be especially stimulating and valuable to pupils who 
acquire a knowledge of algebra with difficulty or if the text used is deficient 
in any type of material. The tablet would make it possible for the teacher 
to provide material in suitable form to insure mastery. The tests may be 
made valuable as diagnostic instruments also. 

H. F. Muncu. 


Student Assignment Book with Study Aids. Ernest Cuoate. The Circle Book 

Company. 1938. 96 pp. $.20. 

This booklet is especially arranged to provide a definite place for the 
pupil to make note of his assignment for each period of each school day for 
a year of forty weeks. There is also a special place for his program of classes. 
Sixteen pages are devoted to suggestions on how to study; how to use the 
library, dictionary, and encyclopedia; how to organize work efficiently; as well 
as how to solve problems, make book reports, take notes, give talks etc. The 
book might be especially helpful to a pupil who has formed the bad habit 
of not getting assignments as given by the teacher each day. 

H. F. Muncu. 


Books for Professional Use 


Mental Measurements Yearbook. Oscar KrisEN Buros. New Brunswick (N. J.): 

Rutgers University Press. 1938. Pp. xiv + 415. $3.00. 

The present volume presents the newer tests of educational achievement, 
intelligence and personality. Not only such items as the number of forms, 
grades for which suitable, cost, etc., are included, but also the reviews of the 
tests as they have appeared in various reputable journals. 

Some reviews are extremely searching and evaluate in detail the various 
divisions of the test, while several reviews are rather perfunctory notices of 
the test contents. It is this inequality among the reviews which is the greatest 
weakness in the present volume. 

As a whole, users of tests will find in this Yearbook a storehouse of valuable 
information, well arranged, and easily accessible. Such a volume is abundantly 
worth while and needs to be published each year. A. M. JorDan. 


Principles of School Administration. Dennis H. Cooxe, Ray L. Hamon, and 
ArTHUR M. Proctor. Minneapolis: Educational Publishers, Inc. 1938. Pp. 
viii + 536. $2.75. 

This text, written by three southern Professors of School Administration, is 
designed for use in the senior year of college or the first year in graduate work, 
both as an introduction to general school administration and as a basic treat- 
ment for beginning school administrators. 

The volume gives a rather comprehensive résumé of the relationships, prob- 
lems, issues and tasks with which the beginning school administrator must 
become familiar. One might point out certain lacks—for example, no treat- 
ment of guidance—but in general it serves well the purpose for which it was 
prepared. 

For an introductory course in educational administration and as a refer- 
ence book for the school administrator, it will find a useful and helpful place. 
RosEN J. MAASKE. 
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Physical and Health Education. HeLten N. SmitH and HELEN L. Coops. New 

York: American Book Company. 1938. Pp. xii + 323. $2.25. 

The authors point out the place of physical and health education in the 
school curriculum. They deal with the practical aspects of program planning, 
selection of activities, classification of activities, methods of presentation, out- 
comes and evaluations in physical education. 

A very complete analysis is made of source materials including general 
suggestions concerning the location and selection of source materials, analysis 
of source materials, together with well-selected reference books for teachers 
and pupils. 

The school administrator and the classroom teacher will find this book very 
helpful in organizing and conducting a program in physical and health 
education. Oxiver K. CORNWELL. 


The Daily Schedule and High School Organization. Emerson R. LANGFITT. 

New York: The Macmillan Company. 1938. Pp. xv + 339. $2.50- 

This volume is one which should be on the “must” list of all high school 
principals. A thorough and sound treatment, it is broader in scope than the 
title implies. 

Among topics well treated are: educational guidance through registration, 
measuring teaching load, equalizing classes, curriculum offerings, length and 
number of class periods, building facilities and their utilization, assembly, 
lunch, and activity periods, as well as techniques for schedule construction. 

The author has ransacked all of the worthwhile literature and has con- 
densed the best of it for his readers. The discussions are straightforward and 
simply and clearly written. The bibliographies are well chosen and carefully 
annotated. Hart R. Douctass. 


Miscellaneous Publications Received 


Educational Activities of the Works Progress Administration. D. S. CAMPBELL, 
F. H. Bair, and O. L. Horney. Educational Policies Commission (Govern- 
ment Printing Office), Washington, D. C. 1939. Pp. xiv + 185. 25c. 


Organization and Administration of Public Education. Water B. CockING 
and Cartes H. Girmore, Advisory Committee on Education (Government 
Printing Office), Washington, D. C. 1938. Pp. ix + 183. 20C¢. 


Group Methods in Vocational Guidance. Louis H. Sopet and JosEPH SAMLER. 
New York (156 Fifth Ave.): The Furrow Press. 1938. Pp. iii + 111. 75€. 


A Manual on Evaluation of Student Reactions in Secondary Schools. Roy C. 
Bryan and Otto YnTeMA. W.S.T.C., Kalamazoo, Michigan. 1937. Pp. 56. 


Directed Studies in World History. E. W. Pantow. New York: Ginn & Co. 
Pp. iv + 127. 48c. 


Schools for Tomorrow’s Citizens. M. S. Stewart. Public Affairs Committee. 
1939. Pp. 31. 10. 


Government Publications of Use to Teachers of Geography and Science. G. S. 
Wricut. U. S. Office of Education, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Pp. 16. 10¢. 


Lest We Regret. Travelers Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. Pp. 36. Free. 
Educators Present Arms. C. H. Hamuin. Wilson, North Carolina. 1939. Pp. 
117. OC. 





